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Since the controversial concept of Competency Eased 
Teacher Education (CBTE) has been or will shortly be mandated by mai^y 
state legislatures, it is now important to stress the teacher 
education component of the concept as opposed to teacher training. 
While training teaches students to perform previously stated, 
uniform, or similar tasks, education encourages individual cognitive 
differences. Four recommendations for insuring the realization of 
education in CBTE are the encouragement of the individual differences 
of student teachers, the retention of open-ended competency 
requirements, the creation of the connection between theory and 
practice, and the development of evaluation tasks which require 
transfer of learning and which assess teacher and student originated 
objectives. (JM) 
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Let's stop arpuinfT for or a^eainst Competency-Based Teacher 
Cr^ Education and start working* constructively with this controversial 

-4: concept. Amonp* the critics v/ho point to the ambip-ui ty of CBTE, Sam 

^ 1 

O Yarper speaks of it as a concept in search of a philosophy, Harry 



Broudy a?>s » "Do they mean what they say?* James MacDonald says: "I 
find the whole idea of CBTE to be proposed as an answer, and it is not 
clear what the question is."-^ One of the fears of knowledp;eatile 
educators is that CBTE will def^^enerate into CBTT, or Competency-Based 
Teacher Training, Rather than rant and rail against CBTE which is or 
will shortly be a fait accom-pli ^ mandated by many state legislatures,^ 
those of us who m^ay be most affected might better spend our energies 
on making the "E" in CBTE a reality. 

In order to do this, we must distinguish between education ("E'*) 
and trainin^^: ("T") and consider their appropriate contributions to the 
learning process. Glaser describes the usual distinctions between 
education and trainin^^r, • Training teaches students to perform similar 
or uniform^ tasks which are specified beforehand, and it tends to mini- 
mize individual differences. Education, on the other hand, attempts 
to puide students' behavior in accordance with individual talents. 
Education, therefore, encourages individual differences- It further 
helps individuals to generalize learned behavior or to transfer it to 
similar or novel instances, while training?- involves little or no trans- 
fer of learned behavior. 

V/hat then is the value of education? The concept of encouraging 
individual differences is not as widely accepted as we may think, 
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According to Carroll, some students learn four times faster than 
others. If the instructor ignores individual differences and teaches 
the fastest pupils, the slower ones who are capable of one fourth of 
the progress inevitably fall behind and fail. If the instructor 
teachGS at the pace of the slov/est, the fastest ones learn at only 
one fourth efficiency. Furthermore, since the mental age (K.A.) spread 
in the classroom is about six years, ^ some pupils in a third grade 
class, for instance, are capable of sixth grade work while others can 
do only first grade work. Giving third grade assignments condemns 
the pupils of sixth grade M.A. to boredom and the pupils with first 
grade F.A. to failure. No wonder discipline is such a problem in 
classrooms v/here a single age level curriculum is followed. 

In 1973 Bloom estimated that 50 percent of the variance of improve- 
ment which could be made in teaching would result from matching each 
individual v;ith material that he could master- By ignoring indivi^ 
dual differences, for example, three million students are today con- 
demned to reading literature that they cannot understand.^*'" These 
individual differences, and we have been talking only of ccgnitive 
dif f erencerj , increase with length of time spent in school. They can 
increase to such a point that there is almost a total mismatch between 
the individual and the available curricular materials. Students may 

consider the contents to be irrelevant to their needs or interests. 

12 . 1' 

Perhaps, that is why we also get a decline in creativity, motivation, • 
14 

and listening as children progress up through the grades. If our 
new teacher education programs do not consider the importance of 
developing individual differences, they too will fail to fulfill their 
mandate . 
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Hence, our first recommendation for putting the "E" into CBTE 
would be to encourare the development of individual differences of our 
student teachers who hopefully would then encourape the individual 
differences of their pupils. As the president of Queens Collep-e, 
Joseph P'urphy said, '^Whatever you teach someone about how to teach is 
less important than hov; he was taup-ht . ""^-^ We might add that if we 
preach in ways other than we teach, it is usually not only ineffective 
but immoral as well. 

Encouraging the development of individual differoices in preparing 
teachers will be difficult if current CBTE programs try to spell out 
in advance exactly what makes a competent teacher. Only a limited 
list of competencies should come beforehand, especially since our 
current research in teaching effectiveness is so scant. Any precon- 
ceived list should be subject to further construction and revision 
during the student teachin^r experience. V/hat enables one teacher to 
do well may have little or no bearing on another's effectiveness. 

Thus, our second recommendation would be to keep competency 
requirements open-ended. Only those competencies which are most clearly 
supported by research should be specified beforehand. 

In a training program all objectives may be specified in advance 
and measurements based on the degree to which those objectives are 
reached. V/here all objectives are proposed by the teacher first, 
students cannot possibly play a part in if.'tf^rmining' wliat is tc be 
learned. Because education goes beyond specified objectives, often to 
"novel instances," it should be open-ended. Students, therefore, 
should be encouraged to propose their ov/n objectives. Kropotkin, the 
Russian liberal, told students to think of what they needed to know 
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to build a better world, then ask their teach.ers to teach them that, 
DeCecco reaffirmed this theme in a recent American Educational 
Research symposiums "The content of (^dunati6nal psychology,'" ho 
arfuod, "is nofTOtiation between v;hat students want to learn and wliat 
tho instructor wants zo tcach,"''"^ V.'o mi^ht add, or what the 

instructor wai.ts tg learn," \/as it Socrates who said, "A school is 
proporly the place where the student teaches and the teacher learns"? 

If all objectives are specified in advancer and only these objec- 
tives are considered important, the law of serendipity is suspended. 
In all probability the inventor of the wheel and fire, our understand- 
ing of p*ravity, and the discovery of penicillin were the result of 
serendipity. V/inston Churchill observed that many men stumble over 
the truth, but most pick themselves up and hurry on as if nothing, 
happened. Teachers can stumble upon many marvelous truths in the 
classroom, but in their rush toward specified dbjectives never have 
the good fortune to see them. This is not to say that specified 
objectives are not important, but with overcommitment to them, we may 
overlook valuable opportunities. Perhaps, the best course to follow 
would be the setting of tentative objectives; and so, to reiterate 
our second recommendation, keep the competency requirements open-ended* 
This implies that the determination of objectives (competencies if you 
please) should not be divorced from the contributions of individual 
teachers and their students and be carved in stone at the state level 
or at any other level in the educational hiG3rej:'chy. 

Of course there should be sUj^p'esti ons from principals, com.munity 
/rroups, unions, and others v/ho are involved. The phrase negotiable 
might best describe any set of objectives. If we specify all objectives 
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ahead of time and try to establish specific measurements to press for 

the fulfillir.ent of these objectives , we will have Gliminated one of 

the fov/ research supported dimensions of effective teachinp-. In a 

review of the literature, Gape stated that there are more than a dozen 

studies \/hich point to the effectiveness of indirect teachin^r in pro- 

17 

motin^?: student learninp:. Indirect tcachini^ means that students' 
quostions and student orif^inated contributions are made a part of the 
teachim^-learninfT process. "The sUi?:gestion that the teacher has deter- 
mined in advance all of the important ideas which a book, a film, or 
an activity has to offer is an authoritarian desif^n for closed minds 

which are dependent upon others to decide for them what is important 
18 

to be known, " Kimball Wiles stated in an article on values and our 
destiny in America that in a non-totalitarian society, we must assure 
all individuals the ripht of participating in making decisions that 
will affect them.^^ 

-K- -K- 

Our concern is not a matter of education as opposed to training, 
and certainly education cannot be subsumed under training. We believe 
that training and education are both a legitimate part of the learning 
process, Korzybski once said that sanity is being able to go from 
the abstract to the specific and vice versa. Without this ability, 
an in<^lvidual cannot make appropriate responses in nev; situations. 
Observed skills (which involve training) can be equated with the 
"specifics'* of learning? theory (which is a part of education) can be 
equated with the abstract. By practicing skills, v/e provide evidence 
of many of the abstract principles of education. The skill performed 
is not the abstraction, but an example of it. 
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A principle of learnin,cr theory is that children learn better when 
rewarded rather than punished. Suppose a child spelled the word 
phlCiR-m, "flcm." A punishinp: reaction mipht be ^'You're wrong." The 
rov/ardin^ reaction mirht be, "You spelled it the way it sounds. The 
'1,' the 'e,* and the 'm' are correct? what else sounds like 'f'?" 
And proceed from there. While many student teachers know the princi- 
ple of lcarnin,£r theory behind this procedure^ few are able to apply it 
consistently. V/hat is missinp is the connection between the theory 
and the practice. In the past our teacher education programs have 
often taupht theory and practice separately. For example, in some 
programs the foundations courses were almost exclusively theory, v/hile 
the curriculum courses and student teaching were almost exclusively 
practice. Such separation is not in the best interests of education. 

Our third recommendation to put the "E" in CBTE is to make the 
connection between theory and practice. V/hen a student has demonstrated 
a skill, he should be asked, "V^hy did you do what you did?" "v/hy" is 
to be interpreted as a request for the relevant psychological, socio- 
logical, educational or curricular theory to support the action. It 
is when we fail to understand why a skill is used that education is 
reduced to mere training. 

One of the major differences betv/een training and education is 
that transfer is involved in the latter. Transfer refers to any pro- 
cess by v/hich a student learns under one condition and then performs 

20 

under another condition. Understanding the principle behind one's 
actions enables that transfer. Leai^ning without this understanding is 
reduced to trial and error or even rote. Ritual or rote, of course, 
could result in unthinking idiocy, one instance of which was uncovered 
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by a Prussian officer. For twenty years sentries had marched each 
day around the perimeter of a i^iilitary post. Unlike his predecessors, 
this officer undertool^ to discover why this v/as done. He uncovered 
the fact that twenty years earlier the v/alls had been painted and the 
order riven to keep the public from touching the wet paint. 

Let's take the principle that the likelihood of desired behavior 
is increased by a favorable result of that action. In the hypotheti- 
cal case of Fary, who has a deep need for esteem from her teacher, the 
student teacher is taufht to praise her work by saying;, "Well done, 
i'.aryc *' In the real case of Sue, who is strugplin^ vdth the task, of 
self --actualization, the same student teacher now in the school setting 
avoids providln^^ external praise but asks instead, "Sue, hov; do you 
think you did on that assif^nment?" Sue examines her assignment and 
thourhtfully replies, "It looks f'ood to me, if I do say so myself." 
T'ht? orip*inal principle has still been applied, even thouf^h the favor- 
able consequence had to be elicited from the student. Thus, transfer 
of learnin;'^ has been demonstrated. 

By requirin;^ transfer between the learninjT task ^iven the student 
teacher and the evaluation task, we are askinfr. him to g,o from the 
specific of the learning task to the theory underlying it and then on 
to the specific of the evaluation task. This requirement should pro--- 
mote ^rroater sanity, of v;hich Korzybski speaks, since the student is 
more likely to ^-ivo an appropriate, rather than an"in??rprerrl?ite , 
response to each new task, or at least recognize when he has not ;;?:iven 
an appropriate response. 

One of the difficulties of insuring that transfer -will occur is 
that all too often teachers teach to the evaluation task. Thus, a 
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task ori/rinally dcsij^ned to require transfer of learninp by the student 
often deteriorates into one calling for mere memorization. To mini- 
mise this, some of the evaluation tasks should be developed before, 
some durin?^, and some following the Icarninfr experience. If we are 
serious about open-ended objectives and enhancinf^: individual diffcr*- 
ences, we should include su^^cp-estions from the student reg*arding tasks 
v;hich could be used to determine the achievement of student originated 
objectives. The student should provide the evaluator v/ith some of the 
criteria needed for judfcinr, a^ in this way shov/ his ability to relate 
the tasks to the underlying ideas and concepts which he has developed. 

Our fourth recommendation, therefore, deals v/ith evaluate. on in 
competency-based teacher education. Teachers in collaboration with 
their students should be required to create evaluation tasks which 
demonstrate that transfer of learninfr has taken place and that teacher 
and student ori^einated objectives have been reached. 

In order to realise the "E** in CBTE, we have made the following 
recommendati ens : 

1. Encouraf^c individual differences of student teachers. 

2. Keep competency requirements open-ended. 

3. Kake the connection between theory and practice. 

^. Develop: r. valuation tasks that require transfer of learn- 
ing and that assess teaohor and student originated 
objectives . 

It is our hope that if the foroj^-oinp* recommendations are piven genuine 
consideration, then CBTE mi^ht become a means of moving tov/ard a more 
human, more effective approach in education. 
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